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teaching of the New Testament (pp. 41-77). 
There are those who maintain that primitive 
Christianity was directly and largely indebted 
to Stoicism for terms, phrases, and ideas. The 
parallels are in many cases obvious and striking. 
Since Wetstein [Novum Testamentum Graecnm, 
1 75 1 a.d.) it has been customary with the 
learned commentators to cite these parallels in 
connection with the several Xew Testament 
passages. In the matter of the parallels in 
Greek and Roman writers (especially Seneca 
and Epictetus) with sayings of Jesus in the 
Synoptic Gospels, it is not to be supposed that 
Jesus himself borrowed from, or even knew, 
these Stoic teachings. Rather, any dependence 
which the Synoptic Gospels show is to be attri- 
buted to the Christians in the gentile field who 
were more or less familiar with and appreciative 
of the Stoic terms, phrases, and ideas. But 
parallels do not necessarily indicate dependence. 
There was, among the ancient nations, much 
independent collateral development of ethical 
conceptions and expressions. Clemen holds 
that this is the proper explanation of most of 
these parallelisms. "Only in a few passages 
(Matt. 7: 13 f., 16; Mark "2:17; Luke 4:28) do 
the Synoptic Gospels come so close to Graeco- 
Roman philosophy that one can think of a real 
connection between them — a connection, I need 
hardly say, that owes nothing to the medium 
of literature. And even in these passages we 
have to do only with images or comparisons: the 
matter of the discourses of Jesus, and even of 
later Christian preaching, is independent of 
philosophy" (pp. 57 f.). But in the Acts, es- 
pecially chap. 17, and in the Pauline Epistles, 
he recognizes more Hellenistic influence, e.g., in 
Gal. 3:28; srioff.; I Cor. 3:10, 21; 4:9; 
7:17 ff.; 9:241!; 11:14; 12:12ft'. 

Further sections of the book deal with the 
primitive Christian ideas of ''God and Interme- 
diary Beings" (pp. 77-117); of "The Last 
Things," namely, the end of the world, the last 
evils, the forerunner, birth, dying, rising and 
ascending of the Messiah, the Son of Man, and 
the life after death (pp. 117-74); " Tne Moral 
Ideas," righteousness and sin (pp. 174-S2); 
"The Person of Christ" (pp. 182-208); and 
"The Institutions of Primitive Christianity" 
(pp. 208-66), where the author especially dis- 
cusses the alleged non- Jewish origin of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. His opinion is that 
"the doctrine which the New Testament really 
teaches regarding the Lord's Supper cannot be 
derived, even collaterally or by way of supple- 
ment, from pagan sources; with reference to it, 
at any rate, it is simply false to say [with 
Anrich] that 'baptism as well as the Lord's 
Supper already within the books of the New 
Testament underwent the fateful transforma- 
tion from symbolic act to sacramentum efficax. ' " 

The last division of Clemen's book (pp. 267- 
365) is an examination of the hypothesis which 
involves the denial, not only of the genuineness 
of the great Pauline Epistles, but also of the 



historicity of the New Testament representa- 
tion of Jesus. This is the "Christ-myth" 
theory of Drews, Jensen, and some others. He 
considers and refutes the theory, first in the 
synoptic Gospels, then in the Pauline Epistles, 
and finally in the Johannine writings, maintain- 
ing the fundamental trustworthiness of the 
historical representation of Jesus in the New 
Testament. The closing pages (pp. 366-73) 
present a summary of the author's whole dis- 
cussion of non- Jewish influence upon primitive 
Christianity, and state his conclusion that " the 
New Testament ideas that are perhaps derived 
from non-Jewish sources — for we may emphasize 
once more the hypothetical nature of most of our 
results — lie mainly on the fringe of Christianity, 
and do not touch its vital essence." 



Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. 

By Heinrich Weinel and Alban G. Widgery. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1014. Pp. x+ 
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The title is a clumsy one, due to the inclusion 
of some writings issued since 1900, and per- 
haps also to Mr. Widgery's (or his publishers') 
desire to give the book a twentieth-century 
stamp and appeal. Weinel, who named his 
work Jesus im neunzehnten Jakrhundert (1903, 
1906 2 ), did in fact intend it to be practical as 
well as historical. The English editor of the 
book has enlarged the second German edition 
by an Introduction of 26 pages, and by the 
consideration of English, American, French, and 
Italian life and thought. The chapter headings 
run: "The Dawn of the [Nineteenth] Century," 
"Scientific Research on the Life of Jesus," 
"Jesus as the Preacher of a Liberal Ideal of 
Reform," "Jesus in the Light of the Social 
Question," "Jesus, in View of the Problem of 
Civilization and Culture, as the Preacher of a 
Buddhistic Self-Redemption," "Jesus and the 
Religious Question of the Present Time," "In 
the New [Twentieth] Century." Mr. Widgery 
states two aims: first, to present an account of 
Jesus as he appears to us in the light of a scien- 
tific study of the historical records; second, to 
describe how leading men and the great move- 
ments of the nineteenth century have regarded 
Jesus in relation to the problems that have arisen. 
The latter of these two things he considers his 
chief task, and he shows what sincere, extensive 
homage has been paid to Jesus by the great 
thinkers and workers of this modern time. 
Opposition to Jesus has chiefly been due to a 
misconception of him, or to a perverse orthodoxy 
or ecclesiasticism. "The Jesus we have met 
in historical study stands and claims acceptance 
just as strongly as ever, but, we think, in a 
simpler, more human, more attractive, and 
ultimately more religious way, than the tradi- 
tional dogma of the church represents him" 
(P- 25). 
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The effort to recover the Jesus of history, 
and to reinterpret him for modern understanding 
and use, is recited at some length, by sketching 
the published opinions of Voltaire, Paine, 
Reimarus, Paulus, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Shelley, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, Bauer, and others. Then 
Weinel proceeds to give a description of Jesus 
as present historical investigation finds him. 
This description is of the greatest interest and 
value, since Weinel is one of the most competent 
New Testament scholars of the present gener- 
ation. His estimate of Jesus may be seen in 
these sentences: "When we seek to recognize 
his place in the history of humanity, and to 
understand his relationship to and his signifi- 
cance for it, we deny neither the secret of his 
personality nor its original power and sublimity, 
and, further, we do not attempt to explain it 
away. What we wish to grasp is how Jesus, 
although essentially of his own epoch, was able 
to give answers to the questions of life that 
apparently have not yet been surpassed; 
answers which still reveal heights that have 
not yet been attained; answers which to millions 
of our contemporaries, just as to men of centu- 
ries ago, bring redemption from suffering and 

guilt" (pp. 112 f). 

The "liberal" school of writers on Jesus is 
represented in this exposition by the opinions 
of Voltaire, Matthew Arnold, Keim, Hase, 
Seeley, Newman, Martineau, Stephen, Tschirn, 
Kirchbach, and others (chap iii). The "social" 
school is represented by Lammenais, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Mazzini, Wagner, Proudhon, 
Naumann, and others (chap. iv). Weinel him- 
self undertakes (pp. 266-84) to answer the 
following question: What aims and means does 
Jesus point out for the solution of the social 
problem ? He names three important prelimi- 
nary considerations concerning this modern use 
of Jesus: (1) Jesus, in the first century a.d., 
could not have given definite directions to men 
of the twentieth century, with the changed con- 
ditions; (2) Jesus enjoined a manner of simple 
living that was suitable to his hearers, but not 
to the modern peoples, who have acquired the 
possession and have learned the moral-religious 
value of material resources; (3) Jesus believed 
that in a short time the end of the world would 
come, and in consequence of this alone, could 
not take up the task of social reform — his hope 
was on God, not on the work of man. We 



cannot, therefore, make Jesus's teachings an 
absolute social law; but we may examine the 
attitude he took toward the fundamental social 
needs, and see what he had to offer for their 
remedy. Jesus' aim was "to make men the 
children of God; so to arouse and transform 
them that life according to the spirit of God can 
and shall begin." The three obstacles against 
which Jesus had to fight were sin, wealth, and 
superficial piety. What Jesus taught was both 
less and more than communism: he did not 
advocate a new social organization of common 
production, distribution, and use of wealth, but 
he called for a revolution of character which 
should start with the individual and permeate 
society. He proposed the ideal of a new 
humanity as a family in which all shall help one 
another to the best of their power; a world held 
together by good disposition, by love, and serv- 
ice. Each should commence by changing 
his own life (repenting), not by the cessation of 
present work, but by working from other mo- 
tives, with an accompanying feeling of calmness 
and joy. 

The Work and Teachings of the Apostles. By 

Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scrib- 

ner, 1916. Pp. xi+313. $1.25. 

This work is the sixth in the "Historical 
Series" by Professor Kent, and the author states 
in the preface that he plans to issue a separate 
volume on The Social Teachings of the Prophets 
and Jesus. In this volume there is an attempted 
synthesis of the materials. The source method 
is followed. All the materials are conveniently 
arranged in chronological order. The sources 
are in dark type and the author's discussion and 
notes follow in lighter type. There is a splendid 
chapter on the "Historical and Religious Back- 
ground of the Apostolic Age." In this chapter 
Emperor-Worship and the Mystery-Religions 
are treated in addition to other subjects. This 
chapter makes available in compact form the 
results of modern scholarship on the general 
subject of the environment of early Christianity. 
The book is very opportune and ought to be of 
very great service to teachers and advanced 
students in the Bible schools where the Inter- 
national Lessons are being studied. We have 
here the results of the best modern New Testa- 
ment scholarship in a very difficult field, and 
the work ought to render a very large service. 



